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UT of an “uncommonly interesting number 
of the Antiquaries Journal we take two 
topics to engage our readers’ attention. The 
one is Mr, V. A. Galbraith’s study of Seven 
Charters - Henry II. belonging to Lincoln 
Cathedral. These charters were for a time 
under heavy suspicion of being forgeries ; 
further examination, however, and compari- 
son with three other charters, from De Lisle’s 
‘Recueil des Actes de Henri II’ has not only 
gone to prove their genuineness but has 
thrown some light .on the organization of 
Henry II.’s chancery in which the most 
interesting points are, first, that all ten 
charters may be considered to have been 
written by one scribe, and he possibly not 
some clerk of lower rank but a high official 
of the Chancery, and secondly that in these 
Lincoln Charters we can trace a beginning 
from which came the inspeximus charters of 
the thirteenth century. 
is that of one Master Stephen of Fougéres, 
a privileged scribe) is instructive, showing 
as it does the range of variation which may 
be expected in a single hand. 


Next, we noticed, under ‘ Notes’ a com- 
munication from Dr. W. C. Hildburgh, 
F.S.A., about an altar-piece of English 


alabaster in a village in Dutch Limburg, 
which had been heard of six years ago and 
has now been located by the writer at Affer- 
den between Nijmegen and Venlo. The 
subject is the Passion, and not all is English. 
Dr. Hildburgh describes the English “work 
fully, and dates it, according to Prior’s 
ruling, by the hair covering the ears of most 
of the figures to about the end of the fif- 
teenth century or a little later. As depar- 
tures from the ordinary usage of English 
alabaster sculpture he notes (a) that St. 
Peter, in the Betrayal, carries his sword 
point upwards ; that (b) in the Nailing to the 
Cross three men with twisted cords one at 
either wrist and one at the ankles hold our 


The script, too (it | 


‘Collaborate Plays,’ 


| Seeds limbs, while three other men drive in 
the nails; (c) in the Entombment Mary Mag- 
dalene kneels with hands folded in prayer 
facing a kneeling man in monastic dress 
holding a rosary of large beads. 


HE latest number of the Library — Vol. 
xiii, No. 1— begins with Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell’s study of the Development of 
Bookbinding Methods in the light of what 
is known of Coptic book-binding. England— 


| if experts may be believed — possesses the 


earliest, and by much the earliest, exam- 
ple of decorated leather binding done 
in Europe, to wit the Gospel of St. John, 
said to have belonged to St. Cuthbert, and 
found in his coffin when his shrine was 
opened in 1105. If tradition is to be trusted 
the binding must be seventh-century work, 
and there seems nothing in the decora- 
tion which would belie the tradition. This 
is no heavy ceremonial tome, but a little 
book about 6 inches high, for a man’s own 
use. In an age when—superficially at least— 
crafts and arts and processes of all sorts are 
undergoing modifications and improvements 
which leave early achievements to be ad- 
mired by the poring antiquary alone, it is 
pleasant to be told that the binding shows 
us ‘‘ nearly all the essential features “of good 
binding,’’ so understood in England when it 
was made; and when we come to twelfth- 
century binding—across a considerable gap 
indeed—all the essential features are fully 
known, so that it is almost impossible to 
place these fine bindings at the beginning 
of a traditional method. In the course of 
working out his main theme Mr, Cockerell 
sets out many interesting minor details. 
Thus he tells us that, whereas in mid- 
European bindings clasps are nearly always 
fastened on the front board, in Italian and 
Spanish, and also in English, bindings they 
are fastened on the back board, an arrange- 
ment possibly the result of Eastern influence. 
The introduction of gilt edges has not been 
dated with any certainty; the earliest the 
writer had seen was on an Italian MS. of 
1471. He throws in a word or two to incite 
students to search libraries for old bindings, 
for few libraries have a complete catalogue 
of what they possess in that way ana 
‘“There are few more effective ways of 
burying a binding than by placing it on the 
shelves of one of the larger libraries and 
cataloguing it by the title of the book. . .”’ 

Our readers may like to note Miss M. St. 
C. Byrne’s paper, ‘ Bibliographical Clues in 
which was put together 
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as a friendly challenge to our deeply re- 
gretted correspondent Mr. H. Dugdale 
Sykes on opinions he propounded in our 
columns in 1923 on the Dramatic Work of 
Chettle. The Provost of Eton contributes a 
paper on the Manuscripts of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and has added to his 
section on the History of the Library a 
Note on the Provenance of the Windsor 
MSS. at Oxford of especial interest as 
affording evidence for the large numbers of 
duplicates which were in circulation in the 
last years of monasticism. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Exmouth, 
Miss M. E. WittraMs sends us the re- 
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print of an interesting lecture which she de- | 
livered recently to the Devonshire Architec- | 
| of episodes from his Life and Works arranged 


tural and Archaeological Society. In an 
oasis in the desert west of Alexandria, the 
German archaeologist, K. M. Kaufmann, 


| Grant and Murray. 


discovered and excavated the famous church | 


of St. Mena, an Egyptian warrior-saint and 
martyr of the fourth century. St. Athan- 
asius had persuaded Constantine to build the 
Church, which, for five hundred years, sur- 
rounded by the devotion of pilgrims and 
abounding in miracles, was the ‘‘ Lourdes of 
Egypt.’’ It was overwhelmed and despoiled 
by the Moslems after the invasion of the 
ninth century, and finally buried in the sand, 
so that knowledge of it and of the legend 
of St. Mena was preserved only in MSS. St. 
Athanasius had chosen as site for the church 
an ancient, much venerated shrine of Horus, 
of which remains were found. The god ap- 
pears here in his less familiar and later form 
as a warrior on horseback, or standing on a 


crocodile. To Horus, then, for a long period 
of great renown and glory, succeeded St. 


Mena, a name unknown in the western and 
northern world. The point of the lecture is 
to suggest that St. Mena is the original St. 
George. His legend is the same as that of 
St. George, and the change of name might 
be explained simply by intrusion of the un- 
worthy George of Cappadocia, who,  suc- 
ceeding Athanasius at Alexandria, was mur- 
dered by an indignant populace. The mur- 
der of a bishop would strike men’s imagina- 
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would not be easy to substantiate, but it 
would, at any rate, account for the somewhat 
mysterious popularity of St. George, which 
evidently has behind it a tradition that once 
took firm hold of men’s imagination, though 
now nearly lost. 


the July number of Scottish Notes and 
(ueries we noticed, under ‘ Recent Scots 
Books,’ three new, inexpensive works pub- 
lished in view of the Sir Walter Scott cen- 
tenary, viz. :— 

‘The Romance of Scott—His Home; His 
Work: His Country.’ Sir Walter Scott Cen- 
tenary, 1832-1932. Profusely illustrated. 
Edinburgh: Travel Press and Publicity Co. 
2s. 6d. 

‘A Masque of Sir Walter Scott.’ A series 
and dramatised by I. F. Grant. Edinburgh: 
2s. 6d. 

* The Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ Centenary 
Edition. By Stephen Gwynn. London: 
Thornton, Butterworth, Ltd. Two illustra- 
tions. 7s. 6d. 


Two books likely to interest many of our 
readers are announced by the Cambridge 
University Press. One by Dr. A. J. Wen- 


| sinck, Professor of Arabic in the University 


of Leyden, to be published early next month, 
is entitled ‘ The Muslim Creed: Its Evolu- 
tion and Historical Development,’ and con- 


| tains an outline of the history of dogmas 


tion with such horror that, however well jus- | 


tified popular wrath might have been, the 
victim would easily be raised to the status 


of martyr (there are, indeed, plenty of exam- | 


ples of this). 
argued, might have been facilitated by the 


The change of name, it is | 


strangeness to the Greco-Roman world of the | 


name Mena and the familiarity and rural 
associations of George. This identification 


in Islam by way of introduction to the chief 
types of the creed, which are translated and 
explained. The other is Mr. L. S. S. O’Mal- 
ley’s ‘Indian Caste Customs,’ giving an 
account of the working of the caste system, 
in the hope of adding to the ordinary man’s 
knowledge of this peculiar form of social 
organisation and of enabling him to form a 
judgment of its merits and defects. This 
book will be published immediately. 


\ ESSRS. Grafton and Co. are publishing 

shortly a volume entitled ‘ Libraries 
and Living,’ by Mr. L. Stanley Jast. 
The author was formerly Chief Librarian of 
Manchester and is a Past President of the 
Library Association. He has chosen as 
subjects for the essays and addresses here col- 
lected matters of professional interest taken 
from the general rather than the technical 
point of view, and, as the title suggests, has 
included essays on everyday topics, personal, 
literary and dramatic. His book should 
appeal not only to librarians and all who are 
interested in libraries, but also to the general 


| public. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. _ 


THE ARCH-OFFICES OF THE 
ELECTORS OF THE HOLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE AND THEIR OFFICIAL ARMS. 


: oes most conspicuous example of medieval 
institutions surviving until the nine- 
teenth century is to be found in the old Ger- 
man or Holy Roman Empire. ‘Though it 
was lamentably lacking in efficiency, there 
was much that was picturesque about it—its 
multitude of petty states, its numerous 
princes with strange titles, the ceremonial of 
its Imperial Court and the methods by which 
its Emperors were chosen. 

The Golden Bull of 1356 limited the right 
of electing the Emperor to seven princes, each 
of whom also held one of the high offices 
of the Empire. These Electors and their 
offices were as follow:—The Archbishop of 
Mentz, Arch-Chancellor in Germany; the 
Archbishop of Treves, Arch-Chancellor in 
Gaul and the Kingdom of Arles (that is, the 
Kingdom of Burgundy, which, however, must 
be distinguished both from the Duchy and 
the Circle of Burgundy); the Archbishop of 
Cologne, Arch-Chancellor in Italy ; the King 
of Bohemia, Arch-Cupbearer; the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, Arch-Steward; the 
Duke of Saxony, Arch-Marshal, and the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, Arch-Chamber- 
lan. Though the offices attached to the elec- 
torates were much valued, it is probable that 
they did not, in later times at any rate, in- 
volve any duties more onerous than attend- 
ance at the coronation of an Emperor or at 
great festivals of the Imperial Court. 

Several of the Electors quartered arms of 
office for the special dignities held by them. 
The Elector-Palatine bore Gules, the Im- 
perial globe or, for the office of Arch-Stew- 
ard; the Elector of Saxony, Per fess sable 
and argent two swords in saltire gules, for 
the office of Arch-Marshal, and the Elector 
of Brandenburg, Azure a sceptre in pale or, 
for the office of Arch-Chamberlain., 

The arms of the See of Mentz are Gules a 
wheel with six spokes argent. Bresler’s 
Souverains du Monde’ (1734), however, 
states that some authorities consider that the 
wheel is really the Imperial Seal, the charge 
having been corrupted by the ignorance of 
artists till its original form was forgotten. If 








this surmise is correct, the arms are really 
those of the office of Arch-Chancellor and not 
of the diocese. With regard to the Arch- 
Stewardship, H. G. Strohl says in his 
‘Heraldischer Atlas’ that the globe or orb is 
a corruption of the earlier double-dish. This 
was a survival from the time when the Erz- 
Truchsess or Arch-Steward was actually the 
Imperial] chef. It is interesting to note that 
in the Donaueschinger Wappenbuch (1433) 
there is an illustration of the arms of the 
Truchsess (or Steward) von Lenzburg, a Swiss 
noble, which displays a silver double-dish on 
a red shield, with the same figure as crest. 
This reminds us that the fess chequy in the 
arms of the Stuarts really represented the 
medieval steward’s board. 

The Princes of Schwarzburg, though not 
of electoral rank, held the dignity of Heredi- 
tary Imperial Masters of the Horse, and 
bore Or (the younger branch Argent) a pitch- 
fork and horse-comb in fess gules, for the 
Lordship of Leutenberg, which they pos- 
sessed. The Dukes of Wirttemberg held the 
office of Imperial Standard-Bearer, for which 
they bore Azure, a lance in bend gules and 
attached thereto a banner or charged with an 
eagle displayed sable. Some heraldic writers 
consider that the arms of Wiurttemberg, Or 
three stags’ attires sable, and the crest, A 
hunting-horn gules ornamented and stringed 
or, are the insignia of the office of Imperial 
Master of the Hunt, held by the old Counts 
of Wirttemberg. The same office appears to 
have been held at a later date by the Mar- 
graves of Meissen, though without any offi- 
cial heraldic device. 

In 1623 the Elector Palatine was placed 
under the ban of the Empire for making 
war against the Emperor, and was deprived 
of his electorate and arch-stewardship, both 
of which were then conferred on the Duke of 
Bavaria, the head of the older branch of the 
House of Wittelsbach to which the Electors 
Palatine belonged. The territories of the 
Elector Palatine were, however, restored to 
him at the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, and 
an eighth electorate created with the office of 
Arch-Treasurer. A ninth electorate was also 
created for the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg 
in 1692, though he was not formally admitted 
to the Electoral College until 1710. It was 
proposed that he should be given the office of 
Arch-Standard-Bearer but, owing to the pro- 
testations of Wirttemberg, that dignity was 
not conferred upon him. In 1708 the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria was put under the ban of 
the Empire for the part he had taken in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, and the 
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Steward. The latter then relinquished the 


arms of the Arch-Treasurership, Gules the | 


crown of Charlemagne or, and resumed those 
of the Arch-Stewardship. In 1710 the Elec- 
tor of Brunswick, now beginning to be known 
as Hanover, was made Arch-Treasurer and 
adopted the arms of that office over all in 
place of the plain white shield of expecta- 
tion borne by him since 1692. At the Peace 
of Baden, however, in 1714, the Elector of 
Bavaria was restored to his possessions and 
titles, and consequently became Arch-Stew- 
ard again, while the Elector Palatine was 
once more reduced to the dignity of Arch- 


Treasurer, not without strong protests from | 


both the Elector Palatine and the Elector of 
Hanover. As a result of these disputes it 


was settled that should the Bavarian line | 


become extinct, the Elector Palatine should 
inherit its titles, and this actually happened 
in 1777. In the meantime, the Elector Pala- 
tine and the Elector of Hanover continued to 
style themselves Arch-Steward 
Treasurer, and to bear the arms of those dig- 
nities respectively as is evidenced in the case 
of the latter by the titles and arms of our 
first three Georges. This was probably done, 
however, in accordance with the prevailing 
German custom by which a prince bore the 
arms and titles of dignities to which he had 
the right of succession. 


and Arch- | 


Elector Palatine was again made Arch- | the use of the arms of Imperial Master of 


the Horse. 

The Arch-Cupbearer presented wine and 
water in a silver chalice at the coronation 
of an Emperor and also served the first liquor 
at the coronation banquet; the Arch-Steward 
carried the Imperial mound and at_ the 
coronation banquet placed four silver dishes 
on the table, as well as serving the first 
course; the Arch-Marshal carried the sword 
and also, during the coronation ceremonies, 
road up to a heap of oats and measured out 
a bushel of oats in a silver bushel ; the Arch- 
Chamberlain carried the sword and presented 
water in a silver ewer for washing the Em- 
peror’s hands at the banquet. 

Each arch-officer had his deputy, who also 
bore arms of office. Thus, the Count of 
Althann was Hereditary Cup-Bearer of the 
Kmpire, and bore a golden chalice on the 
red field of his arms; the Count (later 
Prince) of Hohenzollern was Hereditary- 
Chamberlain, and bore Gules two sceptres in 
saltire or, and the Counts of Waldburg, Pap- 
Prince) of Hohenzollern was Hereditary 
Steward, Marshal and Treasurer of the Em- 
pire, and bore the same arms of office as their 
respective chiefs. The Count of Platen was 
to have been Hereditary Standard-Bearer, 
but owing to the dispute between Brunswick 
and Wirttemberg, was not created such. At 


| first the Counts bore a plain white shield 


The territories of the Electors of Treves | 


and Cologne having been annexed by France, 
four new electorates were created in 1803 in 
favour of the Duke of Wiirttemberg, the Mar- 
grave of Baden, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel and the Archbishop of Salzburg. 


| ancestors at the present day. 
Only | 


one of these new electors appears to have been | 
invested with an arch-office, namely the Elec- | 


tor of Wiurttemberg, who became Arch- 
Standard-Bearer, for which he quartered the 
arms which he had previously borne as 
Imperial Standard-Bearer. 

In 1806, however, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire came to end, and most of the electors 
adopted the Royal title eventually, the only 
one who continued to use the former style 
being the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, who bore 
that title until the annexation of his domin- 
ions by Prussia in 1866. Hanover, however, 
continued to bear the arms of Arch-Trea- 
surer, while Prussia bore those of Arch- 
Chamberlain in its complete achievement, and 


over all in expectation of arms of office, but 
this was afterwards dropped. The repre 
sentatives of the other hereditary officers, 
however, still bear the arms of office of their 


C. Forses. 


TELLINGTON AFTER WATERLOO. 
AUGUST, 1815.—The following is taken 


| from P.R.O.-W.O. 37/12, fo. 85.— 


the House of Wiirttemburg those of Arch- | 


Standard-Bearer in its family arms. 
other states dropped the arms of the arch- 
offices which they had previously borne as 
electorates, though Schwarzburg continued 


The | 


Letter to the Duke of Wellington from 
Madame Huard de Merendol (of Paris) 
complaining that the rails of her garden 
have been damaged, ete. 


La chapelle ce 28 Aofit 1815. 


Monseigneur 

Hier j’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire pour 
vous prevenir des offenses et des menaces que 
m’avoit faites le sieur Toker capitaine au 
27e regiment de ligne 2€ compagnie. Cette 
nuit on a brisé une des grilles de mon 
jardin et l’on en a emporté treize barreaux 
de fer. Ce dégat paroit avoir été fait par 
plusieurs hommes qui se sont blessés car le 
levier qui leur a servi est teint de leur sang. 

Si votre Excellence voulait ordonner de 
suite quelques perquisitions dans les cas 
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cernes de Clignancourt et surtout dans celle 
qui est en face de la grille brisée, je suis 
persuadée que l’on y trouveroit les coup- 
ables, car nous avons aussi trouvé sur les 


lieux un bouton qui paroit appartenir a | 


un de vos soldats. 

En attendant que votre Excellence ait 
bien voulu donner des ordres pour la sureté 
de ma maison j’ai l’honneur de vous pré- 


| of which is Christopher Columbus. 


Readers’ Queries. 





(CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 

STAGE.—I should like to see an inter- 
national list of plays and dramas, the hero 
Please 


| give exact bibliographical indications. 


venir, Monseigneur, que mes enfants et | 


mes domestiques veillent dans mon jardin 
et feront feu sur ceux qui se présenteront 
pour y entrer. 
J’ai l’honneur de vous saluer 
Huarp DE MERENDOL. 
a la Chapelle rue de Paris. 


Across the letter is the following holograph | 


note by the Duke of Wellington :— 


“Send this with the Officer who goes with | 
the other paper and let enquiry be made re- | 


garding this complaint. 

‘“‘ Let this Lady know that I have received 
her letter and that I recommend (her) to be- 
ware how she orders her servants and chil- 
dren to fire upon my soldiers. If any of 
them are hurt I will hang her.” 


E. H. Farrsrortuer. 
IR WALTER SCOTT AND DUNBAR.— 


Sir Walter Scott wrote of his mother :— 


She had a mind peculiarly well stored with 
much acquired information and_ natural 


| There is W. 


@ FF. 2B: 


KATE SANTLEY.—In ‘ Further Letters 

from a Man of No Importance,’ it is 
stated (p. 141) that Kate Santley’s real name 
was Evangeli Gajira. Can any reader con- 
firm this statement? Who was her father? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


HE FRITILLARY (MELEAGRIS). — 1 
shall be grateful to any reader who can 
assist me with references to this flower. 
H. Hudson’s essay on ‘ The 


| Chequered Daffodil,’ and Matthew Arnold’s 


talent, and as she was very old, and had an | 
excellent memory she could draw without the | 


least exaggeration or affectation, the most 
striking pictures of the past age. If I have 
been able to do anything in the way of paint- 
ing the past times, it is very much from the 
studies with which she presented me. She 
connected a long period of time with the pre- 
sent generation, for she remembered and had 
often spoke with a person who _ perfectly 
recollected the battle of Dunbar, and Oliver 


Cromwell’s subsequent entry into Edinburgh. | 


It must be remembered that the battle of 
Dunbar took place on Sept. 3, 1650, and Mrs. 
Scott died Dec. 24, 1819. (Lockhart, ‘ Mem- 
ories of Sir Walter Scott,’ vol. vi, pp. 172-3. 


Frepk. C. WHITE. 
LACE-NAMES: 


‘“NEVER SEEN.’’—Near Byers Green, | 


Co. Durham, are two places with the above 


peculiar names, which have given rise to a | 


local rhyme :— 
Seldom Seen and Never Seen 
Toddles Bank and Byersgreen. 


Toddles is the dialect variant of Tod Hills 


| epigram of Catullus (1xxxv.). 


‘Thyrsis.’ A Latin dictionary mentions, 
under Fritillus, Juvenal, but does not give 
any quotation. Can any reader say whether 
the fritillus was square like the dice? 
Oscar BIRLEY. 


References in Lewis and Short under 
‘Fritillus’ are Mart. 14, 1, 3; 4, 14, 8; Juv. 
14, 5; Sen. Apocol. fin.]. 


[SAac BRODEAU. — Can any reader in- 

form me as to this person? The British 
Museum Catalogue includes small mezzo- 
tints, by G. Roth, jun.: after a portrait: by 
G. Roth. The Catalogue calls him “‘ Isaac ”’ 
of Oxford, d. 1772. My impression is 
marked G. Roth junr. pinxit et fecit, and 
it calls him ‘“‘ Mr. Brodeau of Oxford.’’ An 
old pencil inscription on the back is ‘‘ Kept 
a Coffee House in Oxford.” 


W. H. QUARRELL. 


ILLIAM COLE OF OXFORD.—Who 
was he, of whom Eliza Gulston etched 

a portrait? He was born in 1529, from 
this. Was this William Cole, President of 


| C 2 
“SELDOM SEEN”: | ~-°P"*' 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 


‘“(\DI ET AMO.’’—Can anyone quote to 
me French renderings of the well-known 
I know of no 


quite satisfactory English one. Macnaghten 


|—I believe his is the latest attempt—has :— 


or Tod-Holes, which derives its origin from 


“ce oS .. 666 ” 
Tod” = ‘‘ Fox. H. Askew. 


I hate and love. You question, “How?” I lack 
An answer, but I feel it on the rack. 


8. L. 
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YOVENTRY GUILD NAMES, 1340-1460.— 
Would any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ tell 


me where Stanley Godmund_ is? 


whether anything is known of the following | 


ersons : Adam Seynteclere, ‘‘ armiger’”’ 
* f=) 


(? Sinclair); John Heronyle or 


lord of ‘‘ Wedenesby” (? Wednesbury, 
Staffs); John de la Pole, ‘‘miles,’’ and 
Isabella; John Ipstones, ‘‘miles,’’ and 
Elizabeth; John Drax, Sergeant-at-arms, 


and Margaret; John Massey 
(? Dalton), ‘ miles’?; Thomas Maurewarde, 
‘miles,’ and Elizabeth; ‘* Domina” 
Alicia Armerer of Chester; John Pykeryng, 
clerk of the Staple of Calais, and Isabella? 


M. Dormer Harris. 


IVERS AND DIVING.—(1) Where may | 


one find an account of the superstition 
that the animal magnetism of a living diver 
attracts to him any drowned people there 
may be on a wreck that he is examining? 
(2) Where can one find an account of the 
most up-to-date diving-kit, costume, and 
apparatus ? 
(3) To what depth can the modern diver 
descend ? 
(4) Was it Wells or Kipling who wrote 
* Jimmy Goggles ’ ? 
CHRISTOPHER BLayRe. 


ELLING FAMILY 
The Rev. Dr. Edward Pelling, Vicar of 
St. Helen’s, London, then of St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate Hill, and, from 1691 till his death 
in 1718, Rector of Petworth, described him- 
self as a Wiltshire man. He was probably 
related to Dr. John Pelling, Canon of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, and from 1703 to 1750 
Rector of St. Anne’s, Westminster. 

Is anything known of the family of Pelling 
(which was probably clerical and connected 
with Magdalen 
shire in the seventeenth century. 


L. W. P. Lewis. 


DEN BIBLE.—Mary, wife of Nathaniel | 


Eden of Milcote and Admington, Glos., 
bequeathed by will (1744) ‘‘ The Great Bible 


at Admington’”’ to her granddaughter Sarah | 
5 g S 


Gillam of Bitford. Information as to the 
whereabouts and history of this Bible is 


desired. 

\ ICHAEL SCOTT’S SKULL-CAP. — I 
have read that the wizard Michael Scott 

invented a skull-cap which was called cer- 


L. W. P. Lewis. 


Also | 


Herovyle, | 


de Datton | 


IN WILTSHIRE.— | 


College, Oxford) in Wilt- | 


| veliere. Is a cap of steel or mail intended? 
| What is the source for this? 
J. H. 


SETON: R. GRIFFITHS’ LETTERS. 

* —In ‘Notes and Queries’ for 14 
March 1885 (6 S. xi. 208) a reader who 
signed himself R.T.G. announced that he 
possessed ‘‘some letters dated about 1786, 
Turnham Green, and signed R. Griffiths.”’ 
On acount of the lapse of time since 1885 
the Editor of ‘N. and Q.’ has kindly told 


me that ‘‘R.T.G.’’ was D. Seton, then 
residing at 3, St. Alban’s Place, London, 
S.W. 


In connection with a study of book-review- 
ing in The Monthly Review I wish to 
examine all extant letters written by or to 
the Editor, Ralph Griffiths, and should be 
grateful to see the Griffiths letters mentioned 
above or any others. 

AUBREY HAWKINS. 

2, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


HE PATHETIC FALLACY.—AII popular 


fallacies or errors interest me, and I 
am told there is a well known one called 
“‘the pathetic fallacy.”’ My informant 


thinks Oliver Wendell Holmes dealt with it. 
Will some reader kindly give me references 
and a brief statement of what the fallacy is? 
A. L. E. AcKERMANN. 

[The “ pathetic fallacy ” consists in imput- 
ing human emotions to nature. It is perhaps 
less a “ popular error ’”’ than a poetic device, 
or the yielding—without actual belief in them— 
to impressions of the moment]. 


T. SAVA.—Who was he? Am [I right in 
| thinking that he was a prince of Eastern 
| Europe in the late Middle Ages? Is there 
| any folk-lore connected with him? 


C. 8, 


HOMAS WHITGREAVE: M. I.—In the 

parish church of Bushbury, near Wol- 
| verhampton, there is a monument to Thomas 
| Whitgreave, of Moseley Old Hall, the pre- 
server of Charles II. Elihu Burritt, ‘ Walks 
in the Black Country and its Green Border- 
| Land,’ gives a translation of the Latin epi- 

taph, in which occur the following lines :— 


While, 


thundering in arms, breathing fire 
and flames, 

A bloody troop was seeking the king, 
Anon pouring forth bright gold with their 


cries, 

Adding large bribes to their threats, | 

| But XX did not seduce nor peril appal him. 
| Burritt confessed his inability to state the 
| precise meaning of XX in this epitaph. He 
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was uncertain whether XX gold sovereigns | 





. 
used in tai in wine or water to be drunk 


was the amount of the bribe usually offered | 


by the Cromwellians for betraying the King, 
or whether the number represented some 
other idea current at the time. 

Has this peculiarity ever been intelligently 
explained ? 


H. ASKEw. 
ORGAN EDWARDS, BAPTIST MINIS- 


4 TER.—He was a Welshman and a settler | 
in 1761 located in | 


in the United States, 
Philadelphia. He died in 1795. 
inous writer, he published a 
Baptists of Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’ 
1792, 2 vols., 8vo. Any information as to 
his birthplace and career will be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


OGER EDWARDS: ‘PSALMES AND 
PRAYERS,’ 1570.—This compilation 
was 16mo. sized. Who was the author? 
Where did he hail from, and what were his 
tenets ? 


A volum- 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


De®. JOHN JONES’S ‘MYSTERIES OF 
OPIUM.’—This work bore date 1700, 
8vo. The author was in his time Chancellor 
of Llandaff. Biographical and literary parti- 
culars will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


between meals. The name is from Persian 
Bad-Zahr’’ = ‘expelling poison.’”’ In a 
Royal Warrant of 1623 to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, is mentioned ‘‘one great bezar 


| stone sett in gould which was Queene Eliza- 


beth’s,’’ with ‘‘ one other large Bezar-stone 


| broken into pieces delivered to our owne 


| hands by the Lord Brooke.’’ 


Where can 


| such an object be seen, and where procured ? 


‘ History of the | 


G. H. 


NCIENT DISTILLING.—In what country 
was the use of the still first discovered, 
and when was it first applied to the distilla- 


| tion of spirit from grain, wine and the rest? 


Is it the case that spirit was first distilled 
from wine ? 


8. L. 


| JYHE SATURDAY POPS. — Could any 


- reader refer me to any books or articles 
giving a summary account of the history of 
these concerts and of the persons associated 


| with them ? 


| long as far as I remember. 


(Our correspondent might consult the 
‘D.N.B.’] 
‘OLOUR IN PAINTING GIRDERS. — | 


Watching the erection of the new Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, I have been struck by the 
beautiful colour—a green-blue—used to paint 
the huge girders which are to form its skele- 
ton. Is there any practical or technical 
reason for choosing this particular colour, or 
is it merely a question of chance, or some- 
body’s taste ? 

EK. 


Pao PENNY, THE WHALER. — 

Can any one put me on the track of this 

personage? He was not of sufficient import- 

ance to find a place in the ‘D. N. 

E. bie 

EZOAR STON 

are found in the gall-bladder of the Stag 
and other Ruminants, ‘‘ biliary concretions ’ 

called ‘‘ bezoars,’’ possessing many virtues. 


R® FERENCE 


| 


It is said to be found also in goats which | 


browse on a certain shrub in the kingdom of 
Golconda, and also in the stomachs of cows. 
It was thought in the East to be an antidote 
against poisons, 
pestilence, small-pox and other diseases ; 


and a preservative against | 
and | 


| your bridges (or boats) 
E.—It is stated that there 


J. R. 


| Saiygemesenagysst POEM WANTED.—I should 
be very grateful for help in finding the 
exact words of a small poem of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald of which I only remember the first and 
part of the last lines. It was eight or ten lines 
It began :— 

< “ nt sent with a flickering 
1g 


a child, 


It ends: — 
And shall not He who sent him from 
the door 


{Relight the lamp?] ... and get once more?” 


I cannot trace it at the British Museum, 
but I know it appeared somewhere in pre- 
War days. 

(Miss) C. G. Luarp. 


Birch Colchester. 


WANTED.—Newman’s prayer 

for his friends. Where is it recorded that 
Newman used to pray for any friend of his: 
“Grant of Thy mercy that he may be lost in 


the crowd.” 


Rectory, 


R. H. J. 
OURCES WANTED. — Can anyone tell me 
the origin of :— 1. the expression | “to burn 


behind you.’ 
2. “Can you tell me why 
A hypocrite’s eye 
Can better descry 
Than you or I, 
On how many toes, 
A pussy-cat goes?” 
“The man of deceit, 
Can best counterfeit; 
And so, I suppose, 
He can best count her _ toes.” 


E. L. Frazer. 
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_ Replies. 


“THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN 
EASTERN KING.’ 


(clviii. 62, 106). 
N° specific reply having appeared to Srr A. 
G. CARDEW’s query at the first of the above 
references, it may be noted that a long 
article on William Knighton’s book appeared 
in Bengal: Past and Present (the journal 
of the Calcutta Historical Society), xxxiil, 
pt. 2 (1927), by the late J. J. Cotton, I1.C. S. 
Mr. Cotton identifies the ‘‘ Members of the 
Household ’”’ as: the barber, 
tutor, Wright; the librarian, Cropley; the 
commandant of the bodyguard, Magness ; and 
the painter, Muntz. He has something to 
say of each of these; and is inclined to think 
that Cropley was Knighton’s informant. 


Cropley may be identical with one E. 
Cropley, who was an indigo planter at 


Jessore in 1832; but little seems to be known 
of him. Captain R. J. H. Magness is men- 
tioned by Sleeman in his ‘ Journey through 
the Kingdom of Oudh’ 
195-7) who speaks of him as a good officer. 
He died at Lucknow 18 Dec. 1856, and his 
widow was killed by mutineers in June 1857. 
His name is spelt Magnus in the ‘ Bengal 
Directory ’ for 1846, 1849 and 1850. 

It is curious that the Oxford edition 
(1921) of the ‘ Private Life’ should not give 
a list of previous editions. 


There seem to | 


have been at least three editions in 1855-6; | 


and a new and revised edition, 
— seven illustrations. 

I should be glad to know more of Cropley 
and Magness, 


London 1857, 


H. Buttock, 


Capt. 
FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH 
NOMENCLATURE (clxiii. 43).— The 


writer in L’Intermediaire quoted by F. E. R. 


seems not to have noticed that the British | 


custom of giving a child more than one Chris- 
tian name is of comparatively recent origin. 
It came in with the Hanoverian dynasty, and 
it is of extremely rare occurrence before the 
death of Queen Anne in 1714. I have a note, 
if I could lay hand on it, of two instances 
of double Christian names in the seventeenth 


century, but I have never come across any 
other. 
HERBERT MAxWELL. 


Monreith. 


| the 
| Theatre, B. M. 
| of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan.’ 


De Russet; the | 


(Oxford edn., i. | 


| man,’ 


| Street, Manchester. 


HE SURREY THEATRE (clxiii. 42).— 
In the short but interesting résumé of 
history of the once famous Surrey 
C. mentions the production 
I see, on referring 
to the programme of the first performance 
of that play that Elliston produced it on 
Whitmonday, June 8, 1829. Douglas Jer- 
rold’s name is not mentioned. The play is 


described as 


An entirely new Nautical and Domestic 
Melo-Drama (by the Author of ‘ Bampfylde 
Moore Carew,’ * Ambrose Gwinett,’ “Law and 


Lions,’ and ‘John Overy’) founded on the 
popular Naval Ballad, and entitled * Black- 
eyed Susan”: or ‘‘ All in the Downs!” The 


overture and the whole of the Music selected 
from Dibdin’s Songs. 

T. P. Cooke is starred as ‘ William.’’ 

The programme (as usual in those days) 
was a very long one, and concluded with Fitz- 
ball’s ‘‘ Nautical Melo-drama — The Pilot,”’ 
in which T. P. Cooke played ‘‘ Long Tom 
Coffin.” 

W. CourtHore Forman. 


OVELS OF 1760-1825 (clxiii. 44).—The 
London Library possesses some of the 
novels of Charlotte Smith: ‘ Celestina,’ 1789; 
‘Emmeline,’ 1789; ‘ Ethelinde,’ 1789; ‘ The 
Old Manor House,’ 1820. The Central Pub- 
lic Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has ‘ Ber- 
trand, or Memoirs of a Northumbrian Noble- 
1808, by Mrs. F. Layton; ‘ Hulm 
Abbey,’ 1820. By J. D. McArthur, ‘ North- 
umbrian Chieftain or Spectre of the Abbey,’ 
1803 ; ‘ Margiana,’ or ‘ Widdrington Tower,’ 

1808. 

M. H. Dons. 


The Wigan Reference Library contains 
something like fifty novels of this period, 
but none of them seems to have been pub- 
lished by William Lane or the Minerva 
Press. The following libraries are likely to 
contain collections of such novels :— 

The Liverpool Library (i.e., The Liverpool 


Lyceum), Bold Street, Liverpool. Founded 
1758. 

Liverpool Athenaeum Library, Church 
Alley, Liverpool. Founded 1798. 


The Leeds (Subscription) Library, Com- 
mercial Street, Leeds. Founded 1768. 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, 36, George Street, Manchester. 
Founded 1781. 
Manchester Portico Library, 57, Mosley 
Founded 1806. 


A: J. he 
Wigan. 
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De resecnsainnon 


SILVER BOX INSCRIPTION (clxiii. | i 
44).—I suspect G. F. W.’s inscription of | Christ Church matric. 


being arranged in two lines :— 
PIR VENT VENIR 
UN VIENT DUN 
(Un soupir vient souvent d’un souvenir). 
I cannot supply the origin, but I have 
known it for at least sixty years. 
H. M’Leop Innes. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


! 


‘‘Thoris, John, of London, D. Med. fil. 
16 May 1617, aged 
15.”” 

‘* Thorius, Ralph, commonly called Thoris, 


| a Frenchman born. ‘ As a physician famous, 
| so no vulgar poet,’ died of the plague in the 


| Feb. 1616-17 Magdalen Coll. 


parish of St. Benet Fink in July or August 
1625: father of John who matric. on 26 
See Athen. IT. 


| 378, and Munk’s Roll I. 190.” 


I rather guess that the inscription is in | 


two lines. [ut supra]. 
solved the English one: 








Woop 
JAMES 
Hants. 
= James Underwood, Andover, Hants. 
M. R. 
NORTHERN REBELS, 1570: THOMAS 
4 AND CHRISTOPHER NORTON 


(clxii. 462).—A full account of the Nortons 
will be found in Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s 


I believe our P.O. | 


| ham 
| Brockett’s 


“* Athen.’’ is of course Wood’s ‘ Athenae 
Oxonienses.’ 


M. H. Donps. 


PLACE-NAME, HOPPING HILL (celxiii. 

28).—At the present day the local fairs 
and feast days in Northumberland and Dur- 
are called ‘‘the thoppings.’’ In 
‘Glossary of North Country 


| Words in Use,’ 1825, is ‘‘ Hoppen, Hopping, 


| a country wake or fair.”’ 


A Hopping Hill 
or Field in this part of the country would 


| be the place where the hopping or hoppings 


‘Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569’ (1841), | 


Appendix, p. 275 et seq. 

Old Richard Norton, of Norton Conyers, 
was one of the principal leaders of the re- 
bellion. 
his sons, Francis and Sampson. Thomas 
Norton, who was executed, was his younger 
brother. Christopher, William and Mar- 
amduke were his sons (i.e. Richard’s sons). 


(the word is now generally used in the 
plural) was held. 
M. H. Donps. 


HE DOONES OF EXMOOR (elxiii. 44).— 
In 1903 E. J. Rawle published a book 


| entitled ‘ The Doones of Exmoor,’ in which 


He escaped to Flanders with two of | 


he brought together in a condensed form what 
had been written and said about the Doones, 
and weighed the veracity of the legends and 
traditions concerning them. His book was, 


| I think, published by Barnicott and Pearce, 
| of Taunton. 


For Thomas Bishop see the same book, p. | 


265 note. He was 
executed, and remained a prisoner in the 
Tower for the rest of his life. 

For Thomas Bates see the same, pp. 360-2. 
He received a pardon in January, 1573/4. 

For Oswald Wilkinson, see the same, pp. 
363-4. He was tried in Middlesex in 1572 
and executed at Tyburn on 28 Nov. 1572. 


condemned but not | 


| oe 


| of Science, Literature and Art, 


Thomas Hussey is mentioned in the Earl | 


of Northumberland’s Confession (p. 195), 


but I have not been able to find any further | 


particulars about him. The 
fortunately is not indexed. 


M. H. Donps. 


STREETE”’ (clxiii. 30).—I have the 
following extracts from Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
xonienses’:—‘‘Thorie (or Thory) John, 


avi, Le. Bailleul in Flanders: Christ Church 
matric. 1 Oct. 1586, aged 18, B.A. supd. 15 
April 1586. See Athen. I. 624.” 


volume un- | 


P. D. M. will also find much to interest 
him in a paper read by the Rev. J. F. 
Chanter, at Sidmouth, in July, 1903, entitled 
D. Blackman and “Lorna Doone ’’.’ 
This will be found in the Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
1903, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 239-250. 

Blackmore’s preface to ‘Lorna Doone’ 
should surely contradict the assertion that 
he ‘‘ invented the Doone legend.”’ 


W. CourtHore Forman. 
‘A History of the Parishes of Lynton and 


| Countisbury,’ Exeter (Commin), 1907, gives 
| (pp. 69—86) the historical facts as to the 
“TR. THORYE OF FANCHURCHE 


is intro- 
dramatic 


Wichehalse family, one of whom 
duced so prominently into the 


| chap. xv. of ‘Lorna Doone’ surely among 
| the best pictures of a country law-court to 
born in London, s. John; D. Med. of Bell- | 


| 


be found in fiction. The story of the Doones 
themselves ‘‘and other sheep-stealers’’ ts 
alluded to as legend (p. 24). 

A; V.. DP. 
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I have two rather scarce pamphlets in my | 


Devonshire collection :— 

Ida M. Brown (‘‘ Archie Doon’’), ‘A 
short history of the Original Doones of Ex- 
moor, their descent and the reason of their 
exile’; printed and published by Cox, Sons, 
and Co., Ltd., Minehead and Williton; re- 
printed from the West Somerset Press, 12 
Oct., 1901, pp. 1-16. 

P. D. M. will also find a paper on ‘R. D. 
Blackmore and Lorna Doone,’ in the T'rans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association, xxxv. 
239-250, by my friend, the Rev. J. F. Chan- 
ter, F.S.A., of Marlands, Exmouth, who 
has special knowledge of the Doones. Your 
correspondent might apply to him direct. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


I have read practically everything on this 
fascinating subject, and I am _ convinced 
that the Doone exploits are legendary, but 
when I re-read Blackmores’ romance, I 
think they did really exist. There are many 
references to them at 12 S. xi. 4335, 478; xil. 
39; and cli. 191, 229, 303, and I may also 
mention ‘The History of . . . Part of West 


Somerset’ (C. E. H. C. Healey), 1901; 
‘The Lorna Doone Country’ (Alfred 
Vowles and C. E. Brittan), 1925; ‘ Last of 


the Ridds. 
Valley’ in the Observer, 28 Sept. 1930, p. 
13. Mr. J. Ridd runs coaches from near 
Putney Bridge railway station to the Doone 
country. 

J. ARDAGH. 


See 4 8S. x. 206, 281, 560; 9 S. xii. 226; 
cli. 191, 229, 303. See also Edward Hutton’s 
‘ Highways and Byways in Somerset,’ p. 549, 

W. E. B. 


AN-PIPES (clxi. 190, 286, 321, 375). — 
In the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volks- 
kunde, Vol. xix, Berlin, 1909, p. 124, I read 
that pan-pipes were, or are still, in use in 
Roumania. 
Fléte, Panfléte, der Dudelsack und die mit 
dem Gansfederkiel geschlagene Mandoline 


Otto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


‘* MARCHPANB” AND 
(clxiii, 30).—The derivation seems to 


be from the Latin Marci panis, which is 


nearer to the present word than Martts | 
panis. 


O. F. B. 


The Traditions of the Doone | 


(‘‘ Als Musikinstrumente dienen | 


Professor Ernest Weekley supplies a very 
interesting account of the association of these 
two words in ‘ Words: Ancient and Modern’ 
(1926). What he calls Shakespeare's 
‘“Marchpane,’’ he says, has rather been 
squeezed out by the German form, ‘‘ Marzi. 
pan.’’ In the fourteenth century there is re- 
corded Italian Marzapane, which was bor 
rowed by other languages, e.g. German Marzi- 
pan, Spanish Mazapan, Old French Marse- 
pain (mod.: Massepain), English ‘‘ March- 
pane,’’ and Dutch Marsepein. He considers 
the popularity of this sweetmeat to be due 
partly to its being an excellent medium for 
the ornamental and _ castellated structures 
which often adorned the festive boards of our 
ancestors. 

The following quotation which illustrates 
the custom, is given from an account of the 
banquet with which the city fathers welcomed 
Agrippa D’Aubigné in 1620. There were 
“de fo 's grands marspans, portant les 
armoiries du nouveau venu.”’ 

An earlier quotation .. given by the ‘ Ox 
ford Dictionary’ from Fabyan’s Chronicle 
(1494): ‘‘a marche payne garnysshed with 
dyverse figures of aungellys.”’ 

It is said that the earlier forms of the word 
show a tendency to connect it with Latin 
panis, bread, and its derivatives in the 
Romance languages. Thus etymologists have 
explained it accordingly, adding the Latin 
Martius for the unexplained half. But, 
Weekley asserts, the true origin is as follows: 
It commences with the Arab Mauthaban, a 
product of the Crusades, which, taken liter- 
ally, means ‘‘ a king sitting,’’ a name given 
to a Byzantine coin, representing Christ on 
His throne. This coin circulated exter 
sively in the East. About 1200 a Venetian 
coin of a like pattern was introduced and 
popularly called from the Arabic name 4 
Matapan. This word, corrupted in some 
regions to Marzapane, represented in value 
the tenth part of a larger coin, and subse 
quently acquired the general sense of one 
tenth. In Cyprus, by the fourteenth cen- 


; tury, it was used for a box containing one- 


MARZIPAN | 


tenth of a Moggio of almond-paste, and even- 
tually of the contents of the box. 

This theory is given by the ‘ Oxford Dic 
tionary ’’ with a certain amount of reserve, 
but Weekley says it is accepted by such 
authorities as Kluge, Meyer-Libke, and 
Franck-van Wijk. 

H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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ARBICK (clvi, 34).—I find in the Trane: | 


actions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, vol. xcvi, p. 159, that 
the late Rev. Father Powell, Rector of the 
Roman Catholic church at Lydiate, near 
Spool, gave a lecture on the panels of St. 
Katherine in his church. He states from 
Capgrave, that a priest called Arrick, who 
was for many years a parson of St. Pancras, 
London, out of love and devotion to St. 


| 


| cribed by Mr, Curtis. 


“3 (HURCH HOPYS” (clxii. 463; clxiii. 
49).—T'he Parish Church (ruins) of 


| ** Hope All Saints’? in Romney Marsh, lies 


in exactly the same position as that des- 
It is an isthmus in 


| the midst of marshground, which ground in 
| the fourteenth century was described in an 


| 
Katherine, went to Greece and Cyprus and | 


strove for eighteen years to learn Greek, and 
discovered all about St. Katherine. His 


| grandfather, 


labours were rewarded by finding in Cyprus | 


abook hidden by Amylon FitzAmarick a hun- 
dred years before. 
Greek by one Athanasius. 
it into Latin. 
tative his poem on St. Katherine. 


Arrick translated 


Capgrave wrote from the nar- | 
Arrick | 


This book was written in | 


Inquisitio Post Mortem as useless. 
F. Witir1am Cock. 


MEANING OF THE WORD “ TOWN- 
. SHIP” (clxii. 463; clxiii. 47).—My 
the late Henry Newton of 
Hitchin, Hertfordshire, is buried in Hitchin 
Cemetery, and his tombstone records the 
fact that ‘‘ he was an inhabitant of this 


| Town for upwards of sixty years.”’ 


was instituted Rector of St. Pancras, Lon- | 


don, about 1326, and died at Lynn, 1349. In 
Appendix 111, p. 335, the name is Arreck. 
Further on in the book Arrek is mentioned 
several times. The late Father Powell must 
have got the name Arrick from some good 
authority. Dr. G. F. Black, who takes a 
great interest in Scottish surnames, considers 


the middle of the seventeenth century. The 
only other record I find in England is under 
Aug. 22, 1736, at Rotherhithe. The Regis- 
ters of St. Pancras for this period are said 
to have been burnt in the London fire. 


ANDREW ARRICK. 


[ARLAXTON MANOR, LINCS.: DE 

LIGNE: GREGORY (clxii. 317, 357, 
373, 407, 449). — I should be interested to 
learn to whom belonged Harlaxton Manor 
cre. 1500. 
from deeds of Harlaxton Manor, which men- 
tions a quitclaim from Thomas Maltby of 
Grantham, Lincoln. Dated 25 Jan., 1496. 

I should like to know to whom he quit- 
claimed and what. 


| Town,”’ and on the other, 
| through this Village.’ 
| the Romford Rural District Council, 


| Council having 


A short time ago the main road through 
Upminster had two noticeboards, on one of 
which was ‘‘ Drive slowly through this 
‘* Drive slowly 
One was placed by 
: and 
the County Council, each 

separate jurisdiction over 


the other by 


| certain part of the road, and, in the matter of 


| notice-boards, the Upminster Parish Council 
Arrick not be mentioned in England till | 


| ings 


none whatever. 

In 1899 the inhabitants of Hampstead, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., celebrated the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of their town, and cordial greet- 
passed between them and those of 
Hampstead, London, N.W., from which they 


| were named. I took a rather prominent part 


I presume the wife of Erasmus de Ligne | 


is well known, but she was not mentioned 
in Sir Atrrep WExBy’s note. Penelope, 


daughter of Sir Simon Archer, M.P., 1640, | 


married Erasmus de Ligne, Esq. 
D. M. V. 


JAMES BATESON OF ELLEL, CO. 

LANCS, (clxii. 406).—Under date, 1705, 
Lancashire, Moulton’s Catalogue refers to a 
Francis Clarkson of Halton, Lancs. As this 
is but a few miles from Ellel, it may be 
there is a connection with Ann Clarkson. 


D. M. V. 


| ship,’ 


in the proceedings here and the culmination 
of the festivities ended with the publication 
of an official ‘ History of Hampstead, New 


| Hampshire, U.S.A.,’ in which, inter alia, 
I have a note, stated to be taken | 


every school-child had his or her autograph 
signature reproduced in the volume (a 
charming idea), and I was very greatly 
honoured with a specially bound copy, with 
a specially printed presentation inscription 
in it, as I was unable to accede to the Com- 
mittee of Selectmen’s cordial invitation to be 
present at the proceedings. 

In this interesting and historical volume 
there are several references to their ‘‘ Town- 
’ and I hope some inhabitant of Hamp- 
stead, New Hampshire, U.S.A., will read 
this and remember, as I do, the great 
pleasure the celebration gave us all. 

EK. E. Newton. 

Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


According to Webster’s ‘New Inter- 


| national Dictionary,’ a third meaning of the 


word ‘‘ township’ is as follows :— 
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| 


Township 3. In surveys of public lands of | 


the United States, a division of territory that 
is with certain exceptions six miles long on 
its south and east and west boundaries which 
follow meridians and so slightly less than six 
miles on the north. It contains 36 sections and 
has often formed the basis of a later political 
township. 


This usage, common in the United States 
and Canada, may not be familiar to your 
enquirer. 


GENEVIEVE MACDONALD. 


HONETIC ENGLISH (elxiii. 37, s.v. 

‘ Memorabilia ’). — Everyone’s opinion 

has a right to be heard, even that of a per- 
son so old-fashioned as to prefer the strains 
of soft music and the harmony of gentle 
manners to the burr of the aeroplane, the 
shriek of the automobile and the grow] of the 
motor-cycle. Even people who do not live 
only for the wireless and moving pictures, 
and those, too, who prefer tranquility in 
their lives to a remorseless incessant hurry, 
have a right to exist and air their opinions, 
however much the rest of us may despise 
them. So, too, the reduction of everything in 
the intellectual world to an uncompromising 
system of banal ineptitude still is liable to 
dispute. It is the same with language, at 
least it is so with our own stubborn tongue; 
and, besides, the period for bringing that 
into harness irretrievably was lost some- 
where between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, enormously to our present gain; 
since, otherwise, with our entirely changed 
pronunciation, we should to-day be 
wholly unable to read the literature of those 
times as we should be to understand the 


as | 


speech of a euphuist of Queen Elizabeth’s | 
court, a gallant of Charles II’s, or a fop of | 


the King of Bath’s. It is true the present 
generation deserves almost everything bad at 
our hands; nevertheless, common humanity 
on our part might impel us to save future 
aren from this attempt to reduce 

nglish literature to the limits of the dis- 
agreeable pronunciation of Londoners on the 
one hand and that of the citizens of Kansas 
City on the other. No, in English at least, 
orthography is symbolism representing ideas ; 
and woe to him who would confine the under- 
standing of such ideas to the eccentric 
fashions of an unstable printing-press. 
Better far would it be, as I see some wise in 
their generation already have done, to res- 
store the final ‘‘k’’ to such words as 
“music,” and so in other matters. 
Besides, is one at forty years of age to un- 


| Architectural Antiquities of Wales’ .. 





learn such a merely practical acquisition as 
spelling, in order to accommodate oneself to 
a generation which is more interested in an 
x in “ connection’? than in any idea or wis. 
dom for which writing is the mere vehicle- 
perhaps because the human intellect has de. 
clined in proportion to the extension of 
academical institutions. 
A. H. Cooper-PRITCHaRD, 


.. NORRIS’S ‘ ETCHINGS OF TENBY’ 
’ (elxiii. 12). — An account of this artist 
will be found in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’ and the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ contains a life 
of him. He was born in 1779; educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
matriculated but did not proceed to a degree; 
held a commission in the King’s Dragoon 
Guards for a time; then, after his marriage, 
went to live in Milford, Pembrokeshire, and 
after ten years there, retired to Tenby, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. He 
married twice; left several children; and 
died in 1858. The ‘D.N.B.’ tells us that 
W. Savage Landor (the Savage family wer 
connected by marriage with Norris) writing 
from Paris in 1802 to his sister Elizabeth, 
described Napoleon’s ‘‘figure and _ com- 
plexion ’”’ as ‘‘ nearly like those of Charles 
Norris.”’ 
The British Museum Catalogue contains 
the following entries under Norris’s name. 
1. ‘ Architectural Antiquities of Wales, 
Vol. i, ‘Pembrokeshire’ (nos. 1-3), ‘St 
David's.’ London, 1810. (18 plates, with 
descriptive letterpress. It does not appear 
that any more was ever published). 
2. ‘Etchings of Tenby’... London, 1812 
4to. 
3. ‘An Historical Sketch of Tenby’... 
2nd edn. Tenby, 1856. 120. 
4. ‘St. David’s, in a series of engravings 
. . being the three first numbers of the 





London, 1811. 
L. B. 


LEGEND OF A SCOTTISH EARLDOM 
(clxiii. 12).—I think that the story o 
which a brief summary is given, is confused 
in its material facts. The incident which ! 
think may have given occasion for the legent 
is referred to by the Rev. A. N. Cooper 1 
‘The Curiosities of East Yorkshire’ (chapt 
xx) where he deals with the mansion of the 
Bosvilles—Thorpe Hall—in the East Riding 
parish of Rudston, near Bridlington. 
Godfrey Bosville, who died 25 Jan., 1784, 
had a daughter, Elizabeth Diana, who mar 


published as a separate work. 
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ried Sir Alexander Macdonald, 1st Lord 
Macdonald of Slate, in Ireland, and whose 
ancestral estate was in the Isle of Skye. The 
second son of this marriage, Godfrey Mac- 
donald, carried off from school the seventeen- 
year-old natural daughter of the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother of George III, by Lady 
Almeria Carpenter, and married her by Scot- 
tish law. Godfrey Macdonald succeeded to 
the Bosville estates on the death of his uncle, 
William Bosville, and assumed the name of 
Bosville. Having probably some doubts 
about his Scottish marriage, Bosville was 
married again according to English law in 


1803. In 1824 he succeeded his brother, Sir 
Alexander, 2nd Lord Macdonald, who 
had died without issue, becoming 3rd 
Lord Macdonald and 11th Baronet Mac- 
donald of the Isle. When he died 
in 1832, his second son, Godfrey Wil- 


liam, succeeded in asserting the illegitimacy 
of his elder brother, who was born before the 
second marriage of his parents, and became 
4th Lord Macdonald. The elder brother, 
Alexander William Robert Macdonald, suc- 
ceeded his father in the Bosville estates and 
took the name of Bosville. 

The question of the legitimacy or otherwise 
of the elder son depended entirely on the 
domicile of Godfrey Bosville at the time of 
his first marriage, and it was not until 1910 
that the Scottish Courts upheld the legiti- 
macy of the elder son. The grandson of 
Alexander William Robert, Alexander Went- 
worth Macdonald Bosville, the present owner 
of Gunthwaite «nd Thorpe, recovered his 
name and the old Macdonald baronetcy, to- 
gether with the chiefship of Sleat and claim 
to the chiefship of the whole clan Mac- 
donald. He thus became 14th Baronet Mac- 
donald and 21st Chief of Sleat. The Irish 
barony remained with the younger branch. 
(The Irish name of this barony is Slate). 
‘The Fortunes of a Family,’ by Lady Mac- 
donald of the Isles (1927) has also been con- 
sulted for the foregoing account. 


H. Askew. 


SQUATTING (clxii. 353, 464).—In John 

o’ London’s ‘London Stories: Old and 
New,’ there is one entitled ‘The Apple 
Woman who annexed Hyde Park,’ which 
may provide an instance of ‘‘squatting.’’ It 
relates the story of Ann Hicks and her small 
Shanty called the ‘“‘ White Cottage,’ which 
stood more than three-quarters of a century 
ago at the east end of the Serpentine lake 
in Hyde Park. The story of this establish- 
ment is brietiy recited. From a stall with 
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an awning, a lock-up shop was evolved. 
Then a small brick enclosure appeared, in- 
cluding four walls with windows and a door. 
The height of this building was next in- 
creased up to five feet. Under the excuse of 
repairing the roof, a chimney was provided. 
The next step was to get a hurdle erected 
to prevent the curious from peeping in at 
the window. The fence, by degrees, was 
moved outwards, until a fair amount of space 
was enclosed. At this stage the authorities 
interfered and secured possession of the 
domain of Ann Hicks, who was granted a 
small allowance. 
H. Askew. 


HE KEEL ROW: THE PEE-DEE (clxii. 
405, 406; clxiii. 15).—The Tyne river 
boats or keels were usually manned by three 
persons — the skipper, the keel bully, and 
the pee-dee. The keel bully was so called 
in no derogatory sense—the word bully 
being used with the old Saxon meaning of 
‘beloved.”? The third member of the keel’s 
crew was a boy who was called the pee-dee. 
It would be interesting to know if the ex- 
pression pee-dee is met with elsewhere. 

In my youth it was customary to call a 
very small marble a pee-dee; and I never 
knew it used in any other sense. It is 
rather singular that the expression pee-dee 
has travelled across the Atlantic and become 
a place-name. In The Philomath, No. 276, 
vol. xxx, O.S. VIII, N.S. 1927, there is 
among the Births and Deaths announce- 
ment, the following :— : 

DEATH. 

May 24, 1927. At Pee Dee, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., the Rev. A. M. Barrett, M.A., D.D 
Ph.D., F.S.P., aged 87 years. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


s REMEMBER TOD” (clxiii. 45).—I do 
not know the source of this phrase, but 
I have another meaning of the word: ‘‘ Ivy- 
Tod”’ in a letter frm Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
(26 Aug., 1909) wherein he informs me 
that ‘‘ Ivy-tod’”’ is an old English word sig- 
nifying the bunch or chump in which ivy will 
often be found growing in or upon another 
tree or shrub.”’ 
T. Cann HuGuHgs, F.s.A. 
* Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 
Ftd sage WANTED (clxiii. 30).—In reply 
‘i to Mr. J. H. A. Extrot I send the follow- 
ing :— 
“See one physician, like a sculler plies, 
The patient lingers, and by inches dies; 
But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 
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Waft him more quickly to the Stygian 
shores.” 

“D.” probably John Duncombe. A note in 
Nichol’s ‘Select Collection of Poems.’ See 
‘Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,’ vol. i, 
p. 440, by J. K. Hoyt, 1909. 

In a later edition of Hoyt (1923), p. 502, the 
two following versions occur :— 

(16) “One doctor singly like the Sculler plies 
The patient struggles, and by inches dies; 
But two physicians like a pair of oars, 
Waft him right swiftly to the Stygian 

shores.” 

Quoted by Garth, ‘The Dispensary.’ 

(17 A single doctor like a sculler plies, 


The Library. 


The Theory of Speech and Language. By 
Alan H. Gardiner. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

ie is surely a wholesome sign when theory 

gives to function an importance at least 
equal to that of form. Dr. Gardiner, in his 
theory of speech, addresses himself princi- 
pally to function, and, before all else, would 
have us reject the view that speech is prim- 





_arily self-expression and understand it to be 


And all his art and all his physic tries; | 


But two physicions like a pair of oars 
Conduct you soonest to the 
shores.’ 
the Rev. John Booth, London, 1863. Another 
version signed ‘‘D.” (probably 
combe), in a 
Poems 
Charles Reade, in his novel 
puts the following lines into the mouth of 
the eccentric physician, Dr. Sampson, in refer- 
ence to a multiplicity of doctors :— 
“For two physicions; like a pair of oars, 
Conduct him faster to the Styjjin Shores.” 


Reade in a footnote attributes the lines to 
Garth (Sir Samuel Garth, M.D. 1661-1719. 
">; A.B). 

I have searched carefully through the 1699 
and the 1706 editions of Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ 
but was unable to find the “ lines” as quoted 
above. I did, however, find the following 
somewhat similar idea thus expressed :— 

“The Artist too expresst the solemn state 
Of grave Physicans at a Consult met; 
About each Symptom how they Disagree, 
But how unaminous in case of Fee, 
And whilst one Assassin another plys, 
With starched Civilities, the 
Dyes.” 
Canto v., p. 59 (1699 Ed.). 


Again, in reference to Celsus and his Guide, 


Patient | 


Stygian | 
: ' ; | produce some definite effect on a listener—is 
‘Epigrams Ancient and Modern,’ Edited by | 


John Dun- | 
note to Nichol’s Selection of | 


‘Hard Cash,’ | 





“There shews the Ferry-man the Plant | 
he bore 
And claims his passage to the further 


shore, : me 
To whom the Stygian Pilot smiling, said 


You need no Pass-port to demand our Aid. | 


Physicians never linger on this Strand: 
Old Charon ne’er refuses their Command, 
Our Awful Monarch and his Consort owe 
To them the peopl’ing of their Realms 


below.” 
Canto vi., p. 75 (1699 Ed.). 
From the similarity of view, it is not un- 
likely that the “lines”? required may occur 
in another work of Garth’s, but more probably 
they are a paraphrase by a later writer. 
Davin T. Wyte, M.D. 
Oxford. 


in origin sociological, essentially a method of 
communication. It follows from this that 
the purposive nature of speech—its design to 


the great fact about it which determines all 
the rest, and, setting out from that, we come 
easily enough to the four factors which must 
inevitably be present for a perfect act of 
speech: speaker, namely ; listener; word, and 
what Dr. Gardiner calls ‘‘thing meant.” 
(His use of ‘‘ thing-meant’’ to denote the 
substance or content of the communication, 
together with much of that part of the dis- 
cussion turning on “thing”? would be un- 
necessary but for the occurrence just here of 
one of those curious gaps in English which 
have, perhaps, a usefulness as evidence of the 
power of the human mind to hold a concep- 
tion without a name being made for it). The 
‘‘ thing meant” is conditioned by what Dr. 
Gardiner calls the ‘‘ situation ’’; and itself, 
thus conditioned, determines speech. Whence, 
naturally it follows that the unit of speech 
is not the word but the sentence. Dr. Gar- 
diner expends much pains in showing that 
a single word, if it fulfils the speaker’s pur- 
pose in the given situation, is a perfectly 
good sentence. 

What, then, becomes of the labours of 
grammarians, their teaching on_ syntax, 
their scheme of parts of speech? The main 
answer to that question, and upon it all 
the other answers depend, is that speech is 
one thing and language another. Of lan- 
guage word is the unit, just as the sentence 


| is the unit of speech, and the general out- 


| words and grouping of 


come of what is said upon the work of the 
grammarians would seem to be that they are 
usefully employed upon sorting, systematizing 
reducing, so to speak, to handiness and ap- 
plicability to all intentions, a vast store of 
words which the 
human race creates and passes on and creates 
afresh from one generation to another, and 
seizes upon to make speech of as, say, (the 
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comparison is our own) a person will help 


| thought and experience, or from how ancient 


another to a plateful of prepared food from | 


the abundance of food the world always | 
i | score of the vital influence that still flows 


carries. 
We have perhaps said enough to make it 


history should be studied to a vindication of 
the continued importance of Greece on the 


| from her—what we get is a many-coloured, 


clear to the wary reader that there is, in all | 


this, matter of controversy with other writers 
on speech and language. In fact, the book 


is definitely controversial, and all the better | I : 
| only of what bronze and iron, gold and silver 


for being so. On the whole its trend is con- 


trary to over-sublety; it deals with matters | 


at their centre. In one place, though, where, 
on the ground that ‘‘ psychical life is com- 


pletely inalienable,’’ we are bidden to recog- | j , bes 
| nations for ages yet, till, it may be, some 


nize a ‘‘ necessary inaccuracy ”’ in the use of 
the name ‘‘ words”’ for articulate sounds, we 
think an unprofitable subtlety is introduced— 
unless Dr. Gardiner is prepared with another 
term for the ‘‘ objects of sense ”’ 


many-sided picture of the striving human 
mind, from which mediaeval and modern life 
are by no means omitted. ‘ Metallurgy and 
Democracy’ gives an admirable survey not 


progressively meant to the Greeks, but also, 
in questions of currency, hint of the Greek 
version of problems that beset us to-day and 
will, we must suppose, beset the life of 


| great genius, supported by the wisdom of all 


so denoted. | 


It seems to us to sort better with the native | 
mode of human apprehension to accept the | 


double significance of ‘‘ word.’’ 

It will also not escape our readers that, 
from the principles we have roughly indi- 
cated, there must arise a multitude of ques- 
tions and considerations; we would instance 
particularly all that may be comprised under 
the heading ‘ Meaning.’ Dr. Gardiner’s 
energetic treatment makes every page of the 
book stimulating; the philologist will find in 


it valuable challenge; and the general reader | } 
To Greek influence are attributed that truth 


who shares the widespread interest in lan- 
guage will rarely come across a book to please 
and enlighten him more, 

Greek Byways. By T. R. Glover. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 
yor many people nowadays care to read 

Greek. It is, therefore, the greater 
matter for rejoicing that those who do, both 


for the most part, care very much, and also | 


combine better than scholars of former gener- 


| gil from the Latin poets before him. 


the peoples of the earth, works out the distri- 
bution of wealth without the aid of money. 
A charming essay is that entitled ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Natural History’; and a penetrating 
and suggestive one that entitled “ The Anti- 
quaries,’ which deals with the attempt to re- 
vive for Rome’s good the ancient religion and 
ethos of Rome, through contemplation of her 
history and antiquities. Dr. Glover has a 
good deal to say about Virgil, and says it 
well, justification for making se much of Vir- 
gil in a book on the Greeks, being naturally 
his debt to Greece on the one hand and, on 
the other, the influence from them he has 
carried over into medieval and later thought. 


and depth of feeling which distinguishes Vir- 
Yes 
perhaps—yet, in that very matter of feeNing 


| there is something, surely, in Virgil that is 


ations did, an intimate knowledge of Greek | 


literature, Greek life and the careers of indi- 
vidual men with a quick sense for correspond- 
ences between all that and the modern world. 
Another new feature in modern scholarship 
to which Dr. Glover has himself contributed 
much, is the readiness to take account of the 
three or four centuries following the Christian 
era. Though the title of this collection of 


essays justifies itself well enough, for from | 


Greece we start, to Greece we return, with 
Greece we are principally occupied, yet as 
We pass from topic to topic—from Greek sea- 
faring to the significance of diet in history ; 
from Greek wandering to the education of 


boys or the manners of a gentleman; from | 


new, and entirely his own. 

This book will be fully savoured only by 
those who already know something of the 
Greeks and love them; but they are a small 
band, and it is fit to be much more widely 
enjoyed. 


Ex Libris Carissimis. 
ley. (Oxford University Press. 
net). 

HIS book contains the five talks which, as 
first Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography, 

Mr. Christopher Morley delivered at the 

University of Pennsylvania in the autumn 

of last year. Taken down by a ‘“‘disconcert- 

ingly accurate stenographer, and cleared only 
of ‘“‘a few very gruesome infelicities,’’ they 
are printed virtually as they fell, extempor- 
aneously but not without much pre-medita- 
tion, from the speaker’s lips. They will now 
lay the reader — and especially the young 
reader — under a great debt to Mr. Morley. 


By Christopher Mor- 
8s. 6d. 


Strabo to what the daemon meant in ancient | Literature without life may be like an empty 
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wine-flask, and life without literature like 
wine poured on the ground; nevertheless, 
dropping figures of speech, the true, or the 
happiest relation of literature to life is not 
really easy to discover, or to state, or to 
appropriate. No doubt it differs, too, from 
people to people; from man to man. Still, 
any good working way of it, whether pre- 
cisely or not like one’s native own, is infin- 
itely good to know; and Mr. Morley’s way 
of it is what comes home at last—after we 
have enjoyed his stories, criticisms, apprecia- 
tions, analysis of the mind of booklovers, 
whether bibliographical or only literary, 
shrewd and delicate estimate of human ways 
in general. The wealth of experience and 
of temperament from which the talks are 
drawn impresses itself subtly as depth, or 
one might also say, horizon; one receives this 
from Mr. Morley without surprise, and en- 
joys it, savouring none the less pleasantly 
the good accompanying note of the man of 
affairs, which bears its own witness to the 
view of literature as in one aspect, for life an 
“escape into print.” 

The subject-matter is books of all kinds— 
fiction somewhat predominating, and therein, 
also, the rare book (take ‘Dreamthorp’ for 
one example) ; the well but not widely known 
author (take Captain Bone for example); 
and the less familiar aspects of famous men 
—for example some of the stories of Conrad. 
Among several vivid informal character 
sketches, perhaps that of Montague will stay 
longest in the mind; and that recalls a few but 
telling episodes in the war well touched in: 
the best, Captain Bone on the bridge of the 
sinking Cameronia. Publishers and_book- 
sellers furnish many a good paragraph, and 
first editions are not neglected, though their 
attractions wane before those of two or three 
copies of books which Mr. Morley lets us 
know of. He winds up with a list of eighty- 
five ‘‘ golden florins’’ (a pretty title he has 
taken from Petrarch’s bequest to his friend 
Boccaccio of “fifty golden florins for a 
winter gown for his evening studies ’’) “‘ best 
books ’’ to wit. In this list is the Complete 
Catalogue of the Oxford University Press. 
Taken as a whole, perhaps we would venture 
to criticise the list as too ‘‘ choice’’: it is 


not exclusively so by any means, yet the feel- | 


ing for life which l’homme sensuel moyen 
bears about with him, and which constitutes, 
we suspect, the true ground and secret force 
of all this, is, in its simplicity, hardly given 
a place. i 
Austen represented by ‘ Persuasion.’ 


We were delighted to find Jane | 
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Yugoslav Popular Ballads. By Dragutin 
Subotie. (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d. net). 


FROM time to time English men of letters 

have applied themselves to the study and 
translation of the ballads of Eastern Europe. 
Scott, it seems, was the first of them; he was 
followed by Lockhart, Owen Meredith, Bow- 
ring and some others. The author of this 
account of Yugoslav ballads can point to 
some increasing interest in them in England 
since the early years of the nienteenth cen- 
tury, which, perhaps, has produced its best 
so far in the translation of the ballads about 
Marko Kraljevic, brought out by Mr. D. A, 
Low in 1922 (see 12 S. x. 518). 

There are several points about these bal- 
lads which are of interest apart from their 
subject matter. In the first place they would 
seem to be purely and genuinely of peasant 
origin; and since they are such, it is not 
surprising that they reflect simply, yet with 
much naive distortion, and with quaint 
anachronism, the historical experiences of the 
people, of which the principal was the Mos- 
lem demination and the fighting by which it 
was established. Another point to notice 
about this traditional poetry is its division 
into women’s songs and men’s, or _ heroic 
songs. The women’s songs — lyrical pieces 
dealing largely with romantic love, but also 
with hate, and family tales and tragedies— 
are sung by the women for their own enter- 
tainment. M. Subotic remarks the delicacy 
of the treatment of love themes, the strength 
of family feeling, and the occasional ferocity, 
We all know Jean Richepin’s ‘Chanson de 
Marie-des-Anges,’ where the mother’s heart, 
torn from her by her son as an offering to 
a girl, rolls from the man’s grasp as he 
stumbles, and cries to him: “‘ T’es-tu fait 
mal, mon enfant?’’ This, it appears, is a 
Yugoslav song. The heroic songs of the men, 
on the other hand, are minstrel’s songs de- 
signed for an audience, and our author notes 
how much of this poetry that has so far been 
collected has been taken from the lips of 
blind minstrels. The battle of Kossovo and 
the hero Marko Kraljevic form the great 
topics. Alongside of the Christian folk- 
poetry the Moslem conquerors produced 
poetry of a similar order, though their heroic 
lays are concerned more largely than the 
Christians’ with women and with religion. 
They are thought to have been made chiefly 
in the seventeenth century, by unlettered 
versemakers for audiences of women. 

M. Subotic devotes a chapter to the rela 
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tionship between Yugoslav Traditional Poetry 
and English and Scottish popular ballads. 
The contrasts are by far more striking than 
the resemblances, and, on the whole, it would 
sem that the Yugoslav is the richer in 
variety and depth of human interest, as also, 
along some lines, in delicacy: for example, 
though boys and girls show some coquettish 
playfulness and gaiety towards one another, 
illegitimate love is considered a crime and 
its frequent occurrence, as in our own ballads, 
jars on Serbian feeling. 

As to the origin and age of Yugoslav heroic 
poetry, the discussion here works out to the 
conclusion that it was inspired by the kin- 
dred literature of France, Spain and Italy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth ceturies. In 
spite of its being to that extent derivative, 
it must be likewise the expression of true 
native faculty, for not only did the poets deal 
with events in national history vigorously in 
away of their own, but also something of the 
native art has come down even to our own 
day, though the Yugoslav ballad of the great 
days is now no more. We are told that — 
however baldly and poorly—the peasant sol- 
dier in the Balkan war, as also in the Great 


War, sitting by the camp-fire at night, would | 


tell over the story of the day’s fighting in 

decasyllabic lines. 

French literature and, still more, German 
literature, has—as M. Subotic shows—often 
touched the Yugoslav ballad; and it may be 
confidently expcted that more will yet be done 
to make this expression of the spirit of Kast- 
em Europe more widely known. Meanwhile 
this book will serve for some useful intro- 
ductory study. 

The English Poetic Mind. 
liams. (Oxford, the 
7s. 6d. net). 

WE would certainly invite lovers of poetry 

boo! 


By Charles Wil- 
Clarendon Press, 


to make themselves acquainted with this 

k. It is not very easy to read, the de- 
tailed development of the argument being far 
from clear. The reader, to get satisfaction, 
must sort out and link up a good deal for 
himself. Perhaps, if he perseveres and works 
the whole book out in his mind, he will not 
in the end find himself agreeing with Mr. 
Williams. Nevertheless, he will have fol- 
lowed the thought of an original and mov- 
ing thinker, and have looked deep into poetry 
where there is still depth unexplored. 

A key-note of the book is taken from Words- 
worth’s ‘ Prelude’: from Wordsworth’s con- 
sclousness of and declarations concerning the 
poet’s “‘ power.’? In Shakespeare, in Mil- 
ton, in Wordsworth—the three English poets 





whose possession of it was of sufficient pleni- 
tude and whose lives also were long enough 
to make the experience possible—this power is 
seen, in its creative progress, to arrive at a 
moment or period of crisis; to undergo there 
a change intimate, subtle, all-pervasive, in 
some sense even subversive; and thereafter to 
manifest a comprehension of the vicissitudes 
of man’s destiny, a mastery over all the 
varieties of man’s reaction to circumstance— 
especially to disaster—such that poetry in 
them creates a simplicity, a oneness, compar- 
able to the simplicity of the idea of exist- 
ence. ‘The crisis in Shakespeare is marked 
by ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ and in Shake- 
speare alone of the three do we see the change 
brought to its term, or nearly so. We are 
not, however, to think that attainment like 
this is a conclusion, means the end of poetic 
power; death cut Shakespeare short. Illus- 
trating and enhancing the manifestation of 
poetry in the three great poets, we have pages 
estimating its quality and degree in many 
others, and containing many suggestive obiter 
dicta. Mr. Williams is a great devotee of 
the line, though he duly exacts from it, be- 
fore he will concede to it full acknowledg- 
ment as poetry, all that transmuting energy 
in simplicity which the lover of poetry knows 
and responds to, but can hardly quite charac- 
terise. He rather happily distinguishes the 
greatest from the second greatest poetry by 
saying that the first excites in us realisation 
of our own capacity, which gives a satisfac- 
tion in some remote way akin to experience, 
while the second awakes in us the sense that 
such capacity exists. Mr. Williams is inter- 
esting on the subject of Matthew Arnold, 
whose poetry, he thinks, and we agree with 
him, is underrated. 


The Land of the New Adventure. 
liam Inglis Morse. (Quaritch. 
net). 


READERS will certainly find the beautiful 

reproductions of photographs by the 
author and old views of places in Nova Scotia 
the most valuable part of this handsome, 
finely-printed volume. Dr. W. I. Morris is 
clearly an enthusiast for the relics of the 
Georgian era in Nova Scotia, principally for 
the art displayed in  eighteenth-century 
tomb-stones, yet with plenty of interest to 
spare for old roads, old houses, old news- 
papers (in which he has evidently rummaged 
with diligence) and old furniture. He has, 
moreover, unearthed several quaint early- 
nineteenth century books, and perused sundry 
official documents, and gives us some of the 


By Wil- 
£2 15s. 
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benefit of this study. It is, then, a pity that 
the chapters meant to elucidate the pictures 
are, for the most part, ill-digested. Many 
of the pages have the air of a rough note- 
book sent to the printer with a minimum of 
adjustment; the selection of matters to be 
mentioned is not always happy; and no topic 
is handled in a really workmanlike manner. 
Perhaps the chapter on ‘ Monumental Art’ 
might be partially excepted, notwithstanding 
occasional exaggerations in praise. How- 
ever, the series of plates—comprising from 
forty to fifty headstones, fifteen old churches, 
half-a-dozen characteristic homes with many 
views, diagrams and other items worth atten- 
tion—forms a collection of good things which 
should dispose one not to be too severe on 
imperfections in the text. 


Our readers will like to know that we have 
received from Mr. Humphrey Milford, for 
the Early English Text Society, Part III ot 
Merlin (£1 5s.), the MiddleEnglish metrical 
version of a French romance which was made 
in the first half of the fifteenth century by 
Herry Lovelich, skinner and citizen of Lon- 
don. Dr. Ernst A. Kock is editing it from 
the unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. The volume before us contains 
only the text—lines 15,557 to 27,852—the end 
of the MS. Messrs. George Routledge 
and Sons send us a clearly written and use- 
ful little book entitled Vital Records in the 
Tropics (7s. 6d.) by Mr. P. Granville Edge, 
which, besides some notes on the history of 
registration, and emphasis on the importance 
of such matters as small-scale inquiries, 
makes detailed suggestions concerning the 
presentation of data. 


BoOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bernakp Hattipay, of Leicester, in 
his Catalogue No. 152, describes Autograph 
Letters and Manuscripts to the number of 
something more than 850. He has two good 
Thackeray items: a letter written from Paris 
in 1836, to Kemble, asking for his interest 
to get him the position of Paris correspondent 
to a newly founded evening paper (£150), 
and a short note to Mrs. Oliffe mentioning 
Dickens (£40). The one example of Henley 
is a good one, being the original holograph of 
‘Invictus’ (‘‘Out of the night that covers 
me ’’); it is priced £25. The Dickens items 
are numerous, and include a letter of some 
importance to William Hall, of Chapman and 
Hall, about the illustrations to ‘ Pickwick’ 





(1836 : £120), and a letter to J. Gilbert about 
the first cheap edition of ‘ Pickwick’ (1849: 
£75). Of Scott there is a series of six letters 
to Hay Donaldson, written between 1817 and 
1820, to be sold separately at prices varying 
from £4 10s. to £7 10s:, and also a note of 
1832 to Aubrey de Vere, acknowledging the 
receipt of a book of his (£6 10s.). A curious 
piece, priced as high as £150, is a letter of 
the wife of Alexander Selkirk, of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ fame, mentioning that she is the 
‘‘widdow of Mr. Selchrig who was left 4 years 
and four months on the Island of John Ferin- 
anda.’’ We must not omit Ben Jonson’s 
copy of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ with his auto. 
graph in it, nor yet an album belonging to 
Mrs. R. Browning, a relative of the poet, 
which contains two good original drawings by 
Kate Greenaway as well as autographs of 
more or less interesting people. e noted 
fifteen collections of autographs, of which the 
most important consists of several thousands 
collected by K. D. and Isabella Thornhill, 
mounted and bound in five morocco albums 
by Zaehnsdorff (£30). Charles II, among 
monarchs, is well represented; naval letters 
and documents are fairly numerous and in | 
clude a short letter written by Nelson in 1795 
to Pollard (£21); and we noticed, offered for 
£25, the original manuscript parish register 
of burials in the parish of Notre Dame, 
St. Mathurin, Maine-et-Loire, France, for 
the years 1581-1646—concerning which we 
wonder how it came to leave its home, and 
hope that someone will promote its return 
thither. 





CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 44, col. 1, s.v. ‘Mons Mulicarnus,’ 
line 9, for “67” read 7; line 13, for “2115” 
read 2151 and line 23, for “ Walls ” read Wall. 





Nortickes TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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